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man. Many must be the tales of such experiences. The axiom of obey first and
question afterward fell short because too often there was not a chance to
question. This state of affairs was the result of the combination of the dic-
tatorial nature of the Army and human frailty. During the war it was ag-
gravated because of the huge size of the machine, the speed with which it had
to function, the necessary ignoring of personal wishes and needs, and the
mediocrity of some individuals in positions of authority.
One generally assumed, often correctly, that he was stymied by ignorance,
stupidity, or prejudice concerning his project in all those who obstructed his
progress by differing in the interpretation of regulations. One of the best hu-
morous stories of the war was so widely acclaimed because it was illustrative of
the dilemma of many. A psychiatrist at Walter Reed received an emergency call
from the director of a division in the Pentagon. Upon his arrival, the general
explained to the doctor that he had recently acquired an officer in his division
who during his first day of service had moved his desk from one room to
another. During the second day he had moved into still another room, and
the third day he moved into the lavatory. The general felt that the new man
must be mentally unwell and asked the psychiatrist to examine him. The
psychiatrist went to the men's room and found the man working away at his
desk and quite open to conversation. The psychiatrist tactfully led up to
the question of why he had moved his desk there, of all places; the prompt
response of the officer was that it was the only place where people seemed
to know why they were there and what they were doing.
The Pentagon was not the only place where confusion seemed to reign,
and with it insecurity and uncertainty. This was not as important, however,
as the hopelessness that a man felt when confronted with a bad situation
which he could not correct, because of lack of understanding, unfairness, or
just plain delay. Between an enlisted man and an officer, between one officer
and another, a request or recommendation could be stopped by 10 people;
between Guadalcanal and Washington, it could be stopped by 50 people!
One truly wonders how the Army accomplished so much with so many
cooks stirring the broth, so many "channels," with so many way stations, so
many immature power-bent officers, from lieutenants to generals! But the
Army's accomplishments were not sufficient comfort or satisfaction to ease the
stress of the frustrations to the individual.
Assignment. There were two features in the assignment of an officer or
soldier in the Army which were always potential, and in many instances real
factors of major stress. Throughout an Army career, there was always uncer-
tainty, first, as to whether or not a man -would be assigned to a job that
he could do, and, second, if so, how long he would be permitted to remain